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FOR THE YEARS AHEAD RURAL MISSIONS PERSPECTIVE 


This booklet represents an effort to consider our rural world 
mission in more Clear perspective as we face the years immediately 
ahead. What is God’s will for us at this time of challenge and 
change in the rural world? What shifts in emphasis are needed? In 
what ways are the cooperating boards recasting their programs in 
order to meet new conditions? We shall try to consider some of 
these points realizing that no complete statement is possible 
within the compass of this paper. We recognize, too, that God 
works through individuals rather than programs, as such. Never- 
theless, planning and foresight have their place. 


THE MEANING OF RURAL MISSIONS 


Rural missions includes all efforts to bring the Gospel of 
Christ and a more abundant life to village people everywhere. 
This is a wide field calling for all valid means for expressing 
Christ’s redemptive concern for people on the land in concrete 
ways that they can understand and accept. Nowhere are we told 
that the Gospel is to be proclaimed by word of mouth only. By 
Christ’s own example we are to bear witness as we teach, preach 
and minister in practical ways. Each supplements the other. 
Rural missions encompasses all three. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Since William Carey, missionaries have accumulated a rich 
reservoir of experience as to methods of working with village 
people. While there have been many significant results, we are 
all aware of limitations both as to the amount and quality of rural 
work. It is heartening, however, to find a favorable evaluation 
like the following coming from a source like Dr. Arthur F. Raper* 


*Dr. Arthur F. Raper, Regional Community Development Officer for the Near East, 
U.S.A., from an address before the Bankok Community Development Conference, 
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‘‘Of all the background work that has led to countrywide Com- 
munity Development programs today, the most numerous pilot and 
demonstration projects have been those of the Christian mission- 
aries. They have been scattered here and there over most of the 
underdeveloped parts of the world for well over a century, working 
under a wide range of conditions. Sometimes local conditions 
made it difficult for the missionaries to do their work and some- 
times a local custom would make it easy for them to live and work 
among Strange people. 


“‘A further Significant fact is that whereas many of the U.N. 
and U.S. technical aid projects deal with physical matters such 
as irrigation, drainage, flood control, crop fertilization, animal 
breeding and construction of roads and dams, in general, the pro- 
jects of missionaries deal more directly with the people themselves. 


‘‘Most basic of all, the missionary effort assumes the infinite 
worth of the individual with a priceless soul to save.”’ 


This generous appraisal should not give us reason for compla- 
cency. Rather, it should give confidence as we face days of 
challenge and difficulty. 


SOME MARKS OF TODAY’S RURAL WORLD 


New forces in village life are destined to influence rural mis- 
sions and the village church greatly in the years ahead. We note 
just a few of them. 


A RISING HOPE 


People long accustomed to poverty and oppression have come 
to believe something can and must be done. They are weary of 
landlordism, hunger and want. Anthropologists now speak of the 
‘‘humble people’’ of the world and their awakening in our time. 
The people are indeed humble in their demands. They ask not 
luxury nor political power but land to till, a chance to work and 
produce food and raiment for their families, education, health and 
shelter. They know what they want and they believe their hope 
ioe a more abundant life can be realized. Missionaries speak ofa 

‘‘rising hope’’, — of a ‘‘spirit of re-birth’’. 


Despite reports of a general economic progress the level of 
living for many of those most in need is steadily going down. For 
example, a recent study in the Philippine Islands, Dumaguete 
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rural trade area shows 87.8 percent of the tenant families under- 
fed. Peasant people are restive and will often pledge their loyal- 
ty to any who extend sympathetic understanding and some assur- 
ance of support. Students of rural life begin to view this as the 
greatest agrarian revolution of all time. Call it revolution or | 
rising hope, the Church does well to consider its challenge and 
the solemn obligations it poses. . 


INCREASED FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


Historically, the rural missionary has been almost alone in his 
concern for the welfare of village people. Now, he has been joined 
by large governmental programs for technical assistance. Some of 
the programs are only on paper, some are halting while others are 
beginning to show far-reaching results. In any event the presence 
of more adequate resources can help to create conditions where 
missionaries should be able to work more effectively than before. 


Long years of experience have taught us that the task of 
raising the level of living in densely populated areas of the world 
is much more complicated than many had thought it to be. More 
than technical know-how is needed to bring new life where the 
soil is depleted by centuries of cropping, where the peasants 
have little or no capital and where rackrenting prevails. Some- 
times those most in need of help are affected adversely. The past 
year has brought cries of distress from Indians and small farmers 
of the High Andes in South America who, with their few bushels 
of wheat to sell, are being pressed by competition from the large 
haciendas below where production is greatly increased by mech- 
anization and the use of fertilizers. The same thing is happening 
to the small potato producers in North India and to the smaller 
rice growers in areas like Thailand. 


We welcome the coming of technical assistance and should 
cooperate wherever desirable, but the church must ever be sensi- 
tive to any type of technical assistance which places large num- 
bers of lowly people in danger of being crushed in the name of 
‘economic progress’’. 


Village schools, once recognized as one of our strongest ave- 
nues of witness and service are now increasingly recognized as 
the function of Government. This releases personnel and funds to 
be directed toward other types of work. 
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HUNGER FOR LAND 


Members of the village churches are, to a large degree, land- 
less and have to eke out a precarious living on land owned by 
others. In emergency areas like Pakistan, India, parts of. Africa, 
Okinawa, and Latin America, the land question has become 
acute. In India, many Christian families have recently lost their 
meager holdings due to defects in their original titles. Being 
Christians, many have not been considered eligible to receive 
lands allocated by Government to ‘‘depresséd classes’’, 


There is sobering irony in the large number of landless Chris- 
tian families on one hand and our rich Bible tradition of land as a 
home for the family on the other. 


IMPACTS OF SECULARISM 


The rapid development of industry and the expanding technical 
assistance programs are concerned chiefly with physical produc- 
tion without consideration for culture and religion. Religious 
practices so closely interwoven with village farm life are often 
swept away by rapid technical processes. As parental authority - 
and tribal controls disappear, a serious gap develops. Social tur- 
moil and secularism flourish. The impact upon community and 
family life and customs, especially in parts of Africa, would be 
hard to overstate. 


It is our purpose in this document to look at certain aspects of 
our program critically, but not without first noting some signifi- 
cant developments. 


SOME ADJUSTMENTS TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 


While rural mission programs tend to be conservative, there 
have been some marked changes in emphasis and methods of work 
during the past five years. Chief among those reported are: 


INCREASED ATTENTION TO VOLUNTARY LAY LEADERSHIP 


We have long recognized the importance of such leadership in 
order to better minister to the many small village congregations 
and as a vital force for Christian witness in daily life. In the mid- 
thirties, the late Bishop Azariah declared: ‘‘We have almost 
reached the saturation point of what can be done (in India) by a 
professional salaried ministry, especially if the current reliance 
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upon outside support is to be continued’’. Events of the last five 
years have caused us to consider the whole matter more seriously 
than ever before. Formerly this kind of leadership was considered 
desirable but now we view it as a priority. 


Progress is being made, especially along these lines: 


Developing methods and criteria for selecting and calling 
volunteer leaders. 


Providing a place and status for them within the church 
Organization. 


Specialized training to meet their particular needs. 
Assignment to specific church functions and responsibility. 
Field guidance and opportunities for study. 


Bishop Newbigin of the Madurai Diocese of South India has 
probably given more recent attention to this than others. However, 
notable progress has also been made within the Philippine Feder- 
ation of Christian Churches, and by the Church of Indonesia on 
the Island of Timor. 


COMMUNITY EXTENSION SERVICES 


The type of work done by the agricultural and home agents 
working out among farm families in the West has long been called 
extension service. It is a method of fundamental education based 
squarely upon the needs of rural families and carried on among 
them in their homes, fields and communities. 


Churchmen have used the term extension in reference to the 
development of new congregations, especially in frontier regions. 
During the past seven years we have come to use the name ex- 
tension service in rural missions to designate a whole new ap- 
proach to village people. 


The extension worker in rural missions is often called the 
village companion or friend. He works with the people as one of 
them. His services, which combine religious instruction with 
assistance in health, farming methods and other needs, represent 
probably our most practical example of the ‘‘comprehensive ap- 
proach’’. He uses no central institution or experimental center. 
His only classroom or laboratory is the fields and homes of the 
people he serves. A unique and recent development is an exten- 
Sion service to village craftsmen, a most urgent need. Extension 
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service on a people-to-people basis is becoming one of our most 
promising Christian adventures. 


Christ won the lasting devotion to the people as He identified 
Himself with them and went to the heart of their problem. We 
might find in extension the modern fulfilment of Charles M. 
- Sheldon’s vision when he wrote ‘‘In His Steps’’ over a half- 
century ago.* — ; 


We know of twenty-two places where village extension service 
has been started during the past four years. This number does not 
include the well-known India Village Service where Dr. and Mrs. 
William H. Wiser with their ‘‘colleagues’’ have pioneered so ef- 
fectively for a longer period of time. 


VILLAGE ADULT SCHOOLS 


Movable schools of different types have been used for some 
time. New are the village adult schools of Angola, chiefly where 
the village people are encouraged to take the initiative in plan- 
ning a School, in sending for missionaries and other staff mem- 
bers when they are ready, and in helping with the arrangements 
for the two to four week session. 


The schools, which include religious instruction and practical 
experience in homemaking, agriculture, health, literacy and vil- 
lage sanitation, aim to leave behind a simple, clear program that 
the people themselves can carry out. Like extension service, vil- 
lage adult schools are just naturally carried out in cooperation 
with pastors and the local churches. 


RURAL YOUTH WORK 


Much good work has been done in retreats and institutes for 
village young people. Well-meaning students and youth squads 
have made sorties out to villages to ‘‘help the people’’. No doubt 
this all is helpful but the problems of village life seldom respond 
well to such short term efforts. Delegates often return from the 
retreats in dispair as they find the same old problems festering 
with no practical steps in sight that they could take. The past 
half decade has seen considerable progress with rural youth 
clubs for both girls and boys, designed somewhat after the young 


* i or a more complete statement, see ‘‘Village Extension Service’’ (A New Door 
of Christian Opportunity) by M. J. John, available from Agricultural Missions, 
Inc. Sample copies are available to boards without charge. 
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farmers’ clubs of England and Canada, and the 4H Clubs of the 
U.S.A. Progress in this practical form of village youth work has 
been made, especially in Japan, the Philippine Islands, Egypt 
and Nigeria. Almost everywhere village young people need chal- 
lenge and a cause. This form of work has much to commend it. 


OTHER ADVENTURES 


Without minimizing the important place of institutions, it is en- 
couraging to see a clear trend toward village centered emphasis. 
Here are just a few such adventures. 


VILLAGE HEALTH SERVICES 


Early necessity seemed to place nearly all hospitals and health 
services at central or urban places, leaving many village people 
almost without such assistance. Also, it has long been recognized 
that epidemics and poor nutrition are more prevalent in densely 
populated rural areas. Recent years have seen missionary doctors 
and trained public health nurses turning to give their full atten- 
tion to village health education and disease prevention. At least 
twelve doctors and probably a larger number of nurses are now 
thus engaged, a recent development and encouraging trend. 


CHRISTIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


A new type of cooperative society is now being used to assist 
self-employed village people to secure credit, raw materials and 
to market their products from metal die stamping and leather work. 
Five such societies have been started within the past three years. 
Reports so far suggest the significance of such work when care- 
fully carried out. 


PLANNING WITH VILLAGE PEOPLE 


It may seem Strange but this is a characteristic development of 
the post war years. Of course, village people were counselled 
before, but often in connection with their part in a program already 
planned in their behalf. For example, the erection of buildings for 
one rural center is being delayed and progress made ‘‘only a step 
at atime,’’ waiting for the village people to take part in its plan- 
ning and development. If it is to be theirs they must have the 
leading part in both its planning and construction. 


A young missionary couple plan to take up residence in the 
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open village area of the Belgian Congo and let their work develop 
not as a Station but growing out of the needs and expressions of 
the people. 


EXTENSION TRAINING FOR MISSIONARIES 


Interest in extension service has pointed out the need for ex- 
perience and training in extension work on the part of new mis- 
sionaries. At present three young men and one young woman are 
each spending a year of apprenticeship under extension agents in 
the United States before proceeding to their work abroad. Four 
States have indicated their willingness to arrange a year of such 
experience for missionaries under appointment. 


The above are a few examples in changed emphasis or new 
ventures in an effort to witness more effectively among people in 
their struggle for a better way of life. They represent a move toward 
the flexibility so badly needed in much of our work. 


SOME AREAS OF NEEDED EMPHASIS 


We give here some types of work that deserve increased con- 
sideration in view of past experience and changing conditions. 


SHARPEN THE SPIRITUAL IMPACT OF OUR RURAL MISSIONS 


At a time when so much of the world is involved in good but 
secular programs of physical well-being, it is urgent that the 
Church make renewed efforts for applying the Gospel of Christ to 
all of life as a redeeming force. 


WORK WITH THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


Recent years have shown a considerable increase in personnel 
and resources devoted to rural work. In the year 1950 we counted 
fifty-six agricultural missionaries. Today the number is approxi- 
mately 180. More than twenty extension type projects have been 
Started as well as a number of rural centers and young farmers’ 
and homemakers’ clubs. 


While there are notable examples of cooperation with the pas- 
tor and the village church the general tendency has been for such 
projects to develop independently. The Church is the ongoing 
institution and the pastor, more than anyone else, is ina position 
to see the need for rural improvement. Yet he often views such 
efforts as an encroachment on his field. He may even oppose 
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them for reasons that appear valid to him. The extension worker 
and the local pastor need each other profoundly, and one of our 
most urgent steps is a closer integration of village service within 
the life of the Church. The Church can give spiritual depth and 
permanence to village service and at the same time more content 
is given to the parish ministry. But before this can be realized 
certain developments must take place. One of these would be: 


BOLDER STEPS IN THE TRAINING OF VILLAGE PASTORS 


The village pastor today has probably the most exacting job 
in the whole Christian movement. He is to develop the Church, 
the household of God, in regions of overpopulation, eroded soil, 
chronic poverty and illiteracy. He, above all, would seem to de- 
serve a minimum of specialized training. What do we find? Ac- 
cording to a current study by Ralph A. Felton, only one in eight 
Bible schools and seminaries of the Younger Churches gives 
special attention to training for the village parish. This is the 
more amazing when we realize that over 80 percent of the churches 
are in rural areas where religion is closely related to the people’s 
fierce struggle to live. 


Conventional theological training is not suited to the needs of 
the village pastor. In formulating the seminary curriculum we need 
to give more attention to the nature of his task. This would enrich 
his biblical studies and add academic vitality to the seminary career. 


We recognize the large amount of knowledge to be taught within 
a limited period but it would appear that the average village pastor 
deserves a minimum of rural orientation somewhat like the following: 


TYPE OF COURSE CREDIT HOURS 


Village Social and Economic Problems 4 
(nutrition, literacy, health, sanitation, 
land, and conservation) 


Methods of Economic Improvement (survey 2 
of present day programs) 


Practice in Agriculture and Handicrafts 
Field Experience in Rural Reconstruction 


The Village Parish Program 


Total 16 


We do not suggest that the village pastor become a profession- 
al in village service but some basic training will give him an 
enhanced sense of professional competence and enable him to 
keep his ministry within the main stream of contemporary village 
life. Teaching materials for such courses are limited but, as in 
other fields, such materials are often best developed as teaching 
experience creates the demand for them. 


The spoken word should always pilot the parish ministry. 
However, God has placed in our hands other instruments and we 
must be ready to use them. Dr. Juan Dias Galindo pleads for 
‘deep evangelism so used as to bring all spheres of life under 
the healing power of Christ’’. 


RESEARCH IN METHODS AND RESULTS 


While we recognize rural missions as a work of God and it is 
He who gives the increase, we have all observed that some areas 
of work are fruitful while others appear more or less sterile. 
Studies by Edwin A. Bock ‘‘Fifty Years of Technical Assistance’’ 
and James G. Maddox ‘‘Technical Assistance by Religions Agen- 
cies in Latin America’’ help to remind us of the large resources 
in personnel and funds available to mission boards. With over 
thirty thousand Protestant missionaries in service, and probably 
twice that number of Christian National leaders, could we not be 
profiting more from the long years of toil and hard-won experience? 
Despite some valuable graduate dissertations by missionaries on 
furlough, and others, we lack adequate answers to many practical 
questions like: © 


What constitutes ‘‘self-support’’ in a village church? 
When is it desirable? When premature? 

Factors of effectiveness in group leadership. 

How illiterate adults learn best. 


Volunteer lay leadership is coming to bea subject of central 
importance; yet we lack information as to selection, methods of 
training and other factors involved in the best use of such 
leadership. 


Audio-Visual aids have come to a position of great promi- 
nence with us. How best to use this medium in communicating 
the desired information to pre-literate village people most effec- 
tively? 
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What about motivation? What are the best incentives to in- 
terest people in better nutrition, soil conservation, village sahi- 
tation? Surely we have tested experience that could be classified 
and shared with the hundreds of young people who dedicate their 
lives to misSion service each year. 


Communication is all-important. How can we most effective- 
ly proclaim the Gospel to the Japanese farmer, for example? So 
far, efforts in that direction have not been too gratifying. What 
are the reasons? 


Home and Family Life: The family is recognized as a basic 
unit in the church. What constitutes the most effective program of 
Christian Family life education under given cultural conditions? 


Secular enterprises consider it wise to spend large amounts of 
time and money on Studies of methods and results. More factual 
assessments of our work and responses to methods used would 
seem to be helpful to us in making the fullest use of our resources. 
Delicate cultural factors are often involved and harm can be done 
if we rely too much upon our own Suppositions. 


Agricultural Missions, Inc., would be glad to consider publish- 
ing the results of any such studies as may be desired. 


HELP TO MEET THE HUNGER FOR COMMUNITY 


It has been said that ours may go down in history as the gen- 
eration of the homeless. The idea is sobering when we consider 
the multitudes of refugies and those who, through revolution and 
change, are losing their cultural ties. The peoples’ hunger for 
a sense of community is great. Today we are much absorbed in 
ecumenicity, especially at top ecclesiastical levels. That is 
well, but we might find the price too great if we should achieve 
ecumenicity at top levels only to learn that the basic concerns of 
humble folk for family, shelter and a sense of Christian community 
have been neglected. The building of Christian community and the 
more complete Christianizing of certain smaller areas might well 
become a priority in the years immediately ahead. This is essen- 
tial if a local church is to accept its responsibility to the larger 
community as a whole. 


PERSONNEL FOR NEW TASKS 


We have, with good reason perhaps, shied away from the use 
of specialists in mission service but situations are arising 
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where there is need for men and women of mature knowledge and 
experience in specialized fields. 


Rural Program Leaders: A characteristic of our time is the 
rapid increase of rural betterment projects of wide variety. Their 
effectiveness might be greatly increased if someone of mature 
experience and insight in rural work could be designated to 
assist with coordinating such projects and assuring closer inte- — 
gration with the village church and other institutions of the 
entire area. 


One way to do this might be for the Christian Council to seek 
the services of a rural program leader, missionary or Christian 
National, on a full or part time basis. In Angola the Rural Im- 
provement Committee, consisting of representatives from differ- 
ent churches in the area, has asked for the full time services of 
a couple to serve as rural program leaders. The need for better 
trained village personnel and better use of institutions for their 
training makes some such procedure almost imperative. 


Again, we need to consider the economic problems of village 
churches more seriously than we have so far. It is one thing to 
stress self-support but in regions like Egypt, Pakistan, India, 
the Philippines and rural Japan, it becomes a fair question as to 
what extent the people have at their disposal the resources of 
self-support. 


Land and Homes: There is sadness in the fact that village 
Christians whose heritage is the rich Bible tradition of land as a 
home for the family should have so little. How can the Church be 
considered secure when the only rootage in land that the people 
have is that of sharecroppers and peons on land owned by others. 
In certain regions they are being deprived of their rightful place 
in government lands that are allocated. We have a rich heritage 
and it is regrettable that in areas of political striving the Church 
is given a secondary place, if indeed a place at all, in the matter 
of concern for land. It would bring new hope to land-hungry vil- 
lage families if they could see the Church, or several missions, 
join hands in providing a land steward who, in the true biblical 
tradition, could assist in finding some answers to the acute land 
problems of small farmers. Among his early services would be 
helping to set up courses in stewardship and conservation of 
Soil in training centers. Again, education in equitable landlord- 
tenant relationships is a vital need in nearly all the Younger 
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Churches. The initial study of land by the Christian Institute for 
the Study of Society in India represents a most commendable be- 
ginning. Armed with such information, missions or the Church 
need to lend a hand toward a righteous and just approach to the 
land question of those who need it in order to live. Many will 
agree with Mr. K. R. James that for most of the ‘‘humble people’’ 
in all areas of the Younger Churches ‘‘The land problem over- 
Shadows all other problems’’. 


EVANGELISTIC SERVICE CENTERS 


This is a comparatively new development. The centers, very 
simple in plant or equipment, are usually placed in strategic 
areas where the development of a village church is anticipated. 
Based on man’s basic need for God and the belief that all of life 
needs to be made Christian, the centers follow a broad but indi- 
genous program including Christian family living, literacy class- 
es, health, agriculture, youth work, homemaking and child care. 
Developed out among village people, the center tends to become 
a Serving and witnessing church. Considerable progress in the 
development of such centers has been made in certain areas where 
the government has assumed the responsibility for operating vil- 
lage primary schools. The teachers, re-trained, have turned to 
village evangelistic centers as a new and rewarding approach to 
village people. 


INTERCHANGE OF EXPERIENCE 


The rural work conferences referred to above appear to have 
accomplished much in the way of pooling experience and more 
concerted planning. Interest has been stimulated and sights have 
been lifted. It would be helpful if we could arrange an exchange 
between countries of several of the most mature workers for a 
period of, say, three months to one year. For example, an ex- 
change of rural churchmen between the Philippine Islands and 
Indonesia could be most profitable at this time. Or another ex- 
ample would be an exchange of community extension leaders 
between Southern Rhodesia and Kenya. One more example would 
be an exchange between India and the Middle East. Qualified 
people are available in each case and the arrangements would 
need to be worked out between the Christian Councils. Only travel 
‘expense would need to be involved and, if we consider the possi- 
bilities of such an adventure in terms of more and better work, the 
investment would seem to be well warranted. 
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RURAL WORK FORUM 


There are frequent requests for some provision whereby those 
working a country or certain area may be linked for study and con- 
sultation. Rural work involves many different problems. It is wide- 
ly believed that a rural workers’ forum or fellowship could be of 
much help, especially to younger people. This would differ from 
the well-known rural conferences in that it would be an ongoing 
relationship with provision for special studies and a regular 
meeting, probably annually. 


It is believed that such a fellowship could greatly strengthen 
the hands of Christian Council rural work committees. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Information for preparing this document has been secured 
chiefly from the following sources: 


Mission Board Secretaries were invited to give statements 
in regard to their rural work and plans for the years ahead. 


Christian Council officers were consulted with special 
reference to interdenominational projects and other phases 
of their rural work. 


Missionaries on the field were asked to express their views, 
especially in regard to specific types of work. Seventy-four 
letters were written and seventy-two replies were received, 
a fact which reflects considerable interest. 


Area Committee Secretaries of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions were counseled as to their special interests and 
concerns. 


We also referred to reports of the twenty-three rural work 
conferences held in different regions of the world during 
the past two years. 


THE RURAL MISSIONS COOPERATING COMMITTEE 


The Rural Missions Cooperating Committee is a Representa- 
tive Committee of the Committee of Reference and Counsel and 
approved by action of the Executive Committee of Reference and 
Counsel May 31st, 1933. 


Since 1934 the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee and 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., have operated in close cooperation. 
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In practice the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee has been 
the guiding and policy-forming body, and Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., has tended to be the operating agency. 


The purpose of the two agencies working in cooperation is: 


To provide a clearing house to assist the cooperating 
boards in doing their rural work more effectively. 


To provide a cooperating link between the boards and - 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


To interpret the Christian significance of agriculture, the 
basic importance of the village family and the rural church, 
and to promote forms of mission service by which the Gos- 
pel of Christ may be applied to the day-to-day problems of 
village people. 


Within their recognized functions they: 
Produce and distribute literature. 
Arrange special courses for rural training. 


Help to plan certain conferences on rural work in the U.S.A. 
in other countries. 


Plan and sponsor cooperative projects abroad where desired. 
Counsel and assist students in preparation for mission service. © 


Conduct studies as to rural programs and methods of field 
work. 


Provide counsel and interchange of experience for mission- 
aries. 


Assist missionaries and others in the securing of literature 
and special supplies needed for their work. 


Perform any other functions delegated to it by its member 
boards. 


Published in 1957 for the 
Rural Missions Cooperating Committee 
by the Division of Foreign Missions, NCCC 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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